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EVIDENTLY OUR REQUEST LAST MONTH 
to renew subscriptions has not been 
read by all our subscribers, or they 
would have responded more promptly. 
We hope they will pay more heed this 
time. 10 each and all of our friends we 
make this earnest appeal—Please renew 
your subscriptions for 1888 without 


further delay. 





THIS ISSUE CLOSES THE FOURTH 
Volume of THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
‘The January issue will begin Volume 
V. We shall have the twelve numbers 
for the year bound in cloth, and the 
volume will be a valuable addition to 
any library. The bound volume will 
be ready as soon as this reaches our 
The price, like that of the 
previous volumes, will be $1.50. We 
have no copies left of Vol I., but some 
copies of Vols. II. and III. still remain. 
As the number of copies is limited, 
orders should be sent without delay. 


readers. 





WE BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 
our readers to the prospectus and 


terms for clubs, with form for sending 
subscriptions, on the fourth page of 
cover. We hope our friends will not 
only renew their own subscriptions for 
next year, but also send us many new 
subscribers. If each would send us 
even one new subscriber, our circula- 
tion would be doubled and our hands 
would be wonderfully strengthened in 
this work. With the blessing of God 
we expect to do far better work next 
year than ever before. 





WE SHALL TREAT OUR READERS TO A 
great many new features in THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC for the year 1888, 
beginning with the January number. 
Those of our friends who have not 
already refhitted their subscriptions for 
the coming year, will confer a great 
favor by doing so at once, as money is 
necessarily needed to defray the ex- 
expenses incurred by such additions. 

ReaD FatHER MCGLYNN’s ARTICLE 
in the “ Letters to Gibbons,” and then 
read it again. It is good. He ought 
to join the American Party. 
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REFORMED CATHOLIC WORK. 


The Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., 
President of Rutgers Female College, 
New York, preached to the Reformed 
Catholic congregation in the Grand 
Opera House, Eighth avenue and 
Twenty third street the last Sunday in 
October. In the course of his admira- 
ble sermon he commended the work 
that Father O'Connor was doing by 
holding such services in the large halls 
of New York, where Catholics could 
come to learn evangelical truth. He 
rejoiced that the work was not in any 
sense sectarian or denominational, for 
Catholics could not be expected to un- 
derstand the denominational question 
in Protestant churches. He related 
how nearly forty years ago while trav- 
eling in Italy, he met several young 
Italian ecclesiastics who had imbibed 
the spirit of liberty that was then dawn- 
ing in that country. They desired to 
restore the primitive Church of Rome, 
such as the Apostle Paul speaks of, and 
Dr. Samson said he sympathized most 
heartily with their enthusiastic aspira- 
tions, and when twenty years later he 
again visited Italy he found some of 
those former priests doing excellent 
work for the enlightenment of their 
countrymen. One of them was the 
celebrated De Sanctis, whose history 
of the Confessional was a work of re- 
cognized merit. Dr. Samson’ continued 
to say that his interest in every effort to 
reach the Roman Catholics with evan- 
gelical truth was deepened by the work 
his friend Father O’Connor was doing 
in New York. He had observed him 


for several years and he had gained his 
full confidence, not only personally, but 
in his methods of work. The Catholics 
could be best reached by such methods, 


and would pay more heed to what 
came from their former. priests, when 
these are men of character, than from 
the teaching of Protestant ministers. 
When the Catholics are converted they 
are like all other Protestant Christians. 
But the main thing is to get them in 
the way of conversion. Some years ago 
when he (Dr. Samson) was President 
of Columbia University, Washington, 
D. C., he met with a Catholic young 
men whom he led into the way of 
learning the truths of religion. He 
wished great success to the work in 
New York, and said Father O'Connor 
should be sustained in his religious and 
patriotic work by every American. 

The Sundays following Father O’Con- 
nor preached to audiences that varied 
with the weather. A rainy Sunday 
evening keeps the people away, but he 
said that in his experience the meetings 
that are poorly attended are invariably 
fruitful in spiritual blessings. 

Owing to the distribution of hand 
bills inviting the Catholics to attend 
the meetings, the attendance at the 
services is increasing. 

Sunday, Nov. 6, Father O’Connor 
preached on the priesthood of Christ, 
and after dwelling on the completeness 
of the sacrifice of the Son of God, the 
Great High Priest, who offered him- 
self for the sins of the whole world, 
“once for all,” referred to the priest- 
hood of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and their blasphemous pretensions to 
be “ other Christs.” “ Sacerdos alter 
Christus ’’—the priest another Christ 
—was a text for one or more ser- 
mons by every priest in the course 
of the year. The people should be 
impressed with the power of such 
mighty beings. If they could do what 
Christ did, why should not the people 
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render them the most abject obedience. 
But if the deluded souls could only see 
the true inwardness of the priestly life, 
they would not regard them with so 
much reverence. ‘The speaker quoted 
from Father McGlynn’s recent article 
in a periodical and his statements in 
public addresses charging the priests of 
New York with abuse of the confes- 
sional for political purposes. There is 
no doubt that this was done in the 
muntcipal election last year. ‘The peo- 
ple who had been interrogated in the 
confessional and warned against voting 
for certain candidates told Father Mc- 
Glynn about this prostitution of what 
they deemed the most sacred relation 
of the soul to God. 

Father O’Connor gave illustrations 
of the manner in which priests abuse 
the confessional. If the voter does not 
go to confession before the election, 
the wife or daughter is sure to do so, 
and pressure is brought to bear upon 
them. ‘They in turn exercise their in- 
fluence over the male members o! the 
family, and the priests will have their 
plans and schemes carried out. History 
tells us that the confessional was used 
in times past for even baser purposes, 
and the possibility of using it again in 
the same way is within the power of 
every vicious priest. The Catholic 
people have but to consider these 
things and they will not continue to be 
the tools of the priests. 

At the close of the service Father 
O’Connor referred to “Christ’s Mis- 
sion,” the missionary society that was 
organized last May for the conversion 
of Roman Catholics. He hoped the 
Society would be successful in obtain- 
ing funds for a building—the greatest 
need of this work. He was not good 
at begging, but that was no reason why 
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those who are interested should not 
contribute liberally. Let all help as 
best they can. The Treasurer of the 
Society was Mrs. William Campbell, 36 
West 18th street, New York, and the 
Trustees were all well known business 
men of the highest Christian character, 
members of different Protestant 
churches. It was fortunate for the 
converted Catholics that they had the 
countenance and support of such men, 
and now they wanted the assistance of 
all good Christians in carrying on the 
good work. 

Sunday evening, November 13, the 
Reformed Catholic services in the 
Grand Opera House were attended by 
the largest audiences thus far this win- 
ter. Father O’Connor said he felt 
greatly encouraged, but he would never 
be so happy in preaching as when they 
would have a meeting place of their 
own where the shadow of the man with 
a bill for the rent of the hall would not 
darken the bright outlook or throw a 
gloom over the buoyant hopes of all 
who were engaged in this holy war for 
Christ and His Gospel against the 
powers of evil and the superstitions of 
Popery. The Good Tidings of salva- 
tion that a merciful God sent from 
heaven by his own beloved Son are 
made of no effect by the command- 
ments and traditions of the Church of 
Rome. It was a holy war in which the 
converted Catholics were engaged, and 
because it was the Lord’s work victory 
would ultimately crown their efforts 
They were working side by side with all 
Americans and with every Christian 
who loved the free and full salvation 
that came to the believer as God’s 
most precious gift; they were in their 
own poor way fighting the battle of 
civil and religious liberty, and they re- 
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solved to enlist as allies every one who 
loved the institutions of this great re- 
public. 

God, said he, is no respector of persons 
—Whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. The United 
States had welcomed the people of all 
nations to this continent, and whoso- 
ever shall be faithful to the constitution 
and laws and cherish the institutions 
founded by the Pilgrim Fathers shall 
be an American indeed. Of all the 
peoples of the earth who come here the 
followers of the Pope of Rome alone 
entertain sentiments hostile to the most 
cherished institutions of the country. 
The Anarchists, however viciously in- 
clined, are few in number, and it was a 
very easy matter to hang four of 
them a few days ago, just as easy as it 
would be to expel all of them from the 
country. But the Pope’s followers 
numbered eight millions in the United 
States, two millions in Canada and ten 
millions in Mexico, twenty millions on 
this continent, ready to obey the com- 
mands of the Old Man in the Vatican 
rather than any President or Governor. 

What could be done with those 
millions? They are in this continent 
to stay, and hundreds of thousands 
more are coming every year. The 
speaker was not an alarmist, all who 
know him by speech or writing can tes- 
tify that he is rather a conservative, but 
he could not close his eyes to the facts 
of history that show Rome always 
ready to take up arms to maintain her 
supremacy, and if she once obtains su- 
premacy on this continent she will fight 
with the sword to retain it. A religious 
war with all its horrors may not occur 
in our generation. But very many are 
apprehensive for the future. Preven- 
tion is always better than cure, and 
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every effort should be put forth by the 
American people to convert the Roman 
Catholics in our midst to the religion 
and principles that ensure safety to the 
individual and the State. 

After these prelininary remarks 
Father O’Connor read the forty-sixth 
Psalm and preached a sermon on the 
faithfulness of Martin Luther, the four 
hundreth and fourth anniversary of 
whose birth was commemorated during 
the previous week. He also read part of 
the twenty-sixth chapter of Acts where 
the Apostle Paul speaks of his com- 
mission from Jesus Christ “ to open the 
eyes of the people, and to turn them 
from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins and in- 
heritance among them which are sanc- 
tified by faith in the Lord Jesus.” 
Paul’s faithfulness to this high commis- 
sion was dwelt on as was Luther's zeal 
and bold defence of the truth. For the 
benefit of the Catholics present the 
speaker contrasted the commission 
every true minister of Christ receives 
to preach as Paul and Luther did, and 
the priesthood of Rome. He referred 
to Father McGlynn who said he had a 
commission to preach his theories on 
political economy for the good of the 
brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God. But if he preached the 
Gospel of Christ to his followers they 
would not have deserted him as they 
did at the election the previous Tues- 
day. McGlynn now realized that the 
Irish, while they continue Roman Cath- 
olics, cannot be relied on by any party 
except such as can pay for their votes. 
Earnest prayer was offered that he 
might come into the knowledge of the 
truth and preach it to his followers, 
leaving his land theories to cranks. 
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McGlynn Disgusted with Politics. 





At a great meeting in the Academy 
of Music, New York, November 13, 
Father McGlynn delivered an address 
in which he said he had been filled 
with unspeakable sadness during the 
election last Tuesday at the sight of 
poor wretches selling their God-given 
birthright for a mess of pottage. They 
had degraded their manhood and citi- 
zenship. The reason the Republicans 
did not win the election was because 
they were caught napping and had not 
‘* vindicated their principles” by spend- 
ing as much money as the Democrats. 
The latter could affurd to buy the 
votes of those whom they had made 
paupers. The poor wretches who sold 
their votes sold them all too cheap. 
The slave was never emancipated by 
his own endeavors, and usually had to 
be saved in spite of himself. Said he: 
* The sooner we get rid of this name 
of the United Labor party the better. 
Men of intelligence who are in sympa- 
thy with the workmen, men of the lib- 
eral professions, but who do not hap- 
pen to have horny hands, are sneered 
at by the would-be leaders of the work- 
ingmen—leaders who do not solve the 
great question, but cackle about child 
and convict labor, strikes, boycotts and 
violence, instead of going properly to 
work to solve the problems. They are 
bigoted and jealous of journalists, 
clergymen, professors, lawyers and doc- 
tors, who can bring intelligence to bear 
upon the subject. They think a man to 
be able to lead them must be a criss- 
cross commander of something or other. 
I’m told that I have been elected to 
some office in the Knights of Labor. I 
want to say now that I shall never take 
the initiation!” (Applause.) 
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At a great meeting in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, 
November 6, 1887, Father McGlynn 
said that he had been accused of vilify- 
ing the Pope and denouncing the whole 
Church of Rome. “ The worst that I 
ever permitted myself to say against 
the Pope,” he continued, “ was a pleas- 
antry that contained a great truth. I 
said that religion would never be so 
potent in the world; would never win 
such universal respect ; would never be 
so truly the religion of the masses of 
men, as on the happy day when we 
should see the Pope walking down 
Broadway like an ordinary citizen, in a 
frock coat [cheers and laughter]—in a 
frock coat, and sacrilegious to say, in a 
stove-pipe hat. [Laughter.] And would 
you believe that some of the venerable 
old gentlemen in Rome actually felt 
that that was about the most horri- 
ble blasphemy that I could have uttered 
—to call up the picture of the Pope 
wearing a stove-pipe hat. [ Laughter. ] 
And yet, when I heard of their horror, 
I said that after all, when the Pope goes 
out into the fresh air, he must wear 
some kind of a hat. [Laughter.] As 
a matter of fact, he does wear an old 
shovel hat that is about 500 years be- 
hind the fashion [laughter], and I don’t 
really believe it would detract anything 
from his dignity or authority, but 
would make him more approachable 
and therefore enable him to know a 
great deal more of the farm or vineyard 
he is supposed to be cultivating, if he 
wore a stove-pipe hat upon his head, 
and if with the stove-pipe hat he had 
all the modern notions of seeing and 
hearing and doing things that the stove- 
pipe hat implies.” (Great cheering. } 
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CONVERTS FROM ROME. 
Detroit, Micu., Oct. 23, 1887. 
DeaR Sir.—I have received the 
package of magazines entitled ‘THE 
ConverTED CarHo.ic, and they are 
doing great good among the people. I 
hope you will send me some more and 
also your other publications. They 
will be helpful in bringing many Ro- 
man Catholics to Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. We have a great work before 
us for our Lord and Master. Iama 
Polander and a converted Catholic 
also, praise the Lord! I am working 
among the Catholic Poles in this city. 
May God bless you in your work. 
Yours truly forever, 
(Rev.) Joun Lewis. 





HARRIsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 27, 1887. 

Rev. anD Dear S1r.—The following 
is the statement of Mr. B. giving his 
reasons why he left the Roman Church. 
A native of France, on coming to the 
United States he married a Protestant 
wife, who got consumption, and in her 
mental weakness, sought priestly coun- 
el, and w as nduced to become a Ro. 
manist. Before dying she had her hus- 
band promise as a last request to have 
her buried beside her two children in 
the general cemetery. The priest gave 
her extreme unction, and when called 
on to see when he could attend her 
funeral, he refused to officiate or take 
the body into the church, unless Mr. 
B. would break his promise and word 
of sacred honor to his wife and violate 
his conscience, all of which the priest 
asked him to do, saying ‘that she was 
now dead and it did not matter to deny 
her last dying request.” 

Mr. B. refused to obey such bad ad- 
vice and wrong theology. Then the 
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priest got vexed and said he had gone 
without breakfast to give her the sacra- 
ment, and would not have done so had 
he known the circumstances. Mr. B. 
replied that so much was done and he 
could not now undo it. He got a 
Protestant clergyman to officiate and 
placed her beside her children, as she 
desired. 

Mr. B. is an intelligent man who 
reads and understands the Bible. He 
has lost all faith in Romish priests, 
and is of the opinion that half of them 
do not believe in the false and super- 
stitious doctrines of that Church. Dur- 
ing his boyhood in France his parish 
priest was the father of a child and 
remained undisturbed by the bishop. 

He attended Protestant worship and 
no longer believes in the Church of 
Rome. W. H. D. H. 





York, ENGLAND, Sept. 23, 1887. 

Rev. AND DEAR Str.—I was delighted 
to receive THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
I have given the copies to some Roman 
Catholics to read, and they seemed to 
like them very much, though they con- 
tinue to go to mass. In this country 
there are a great many loaves and 
fishes attached to the beast and his 
image, and those who worship him fol- 
low after them. As regards my own 
conversion from the Roman Catholic 
Church, my father was a strict Roman- 
ist as were all his family. When we 
moved from Ireland to England, good in- 
fluences led me to investigate for myself 
and I learned from the Bible the true 
way of salvation. I then united with a 
Protestant church and found the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding. 
Wishing you great success in your work 
for the conversion of Roman Catholics. 

J. LOCKHART. 
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Convert the Roman Catholics ! 


Few realize the extent of the immi- 
gration to the United States from the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe. 
United States Senator Ingalls, writing 
in the Forum magazine, says : 


The total number of immigrants 
from fdreign countries for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1887, at the 
six principal ports of the United States, 
was 483,116. The arrivals not reported 
would swell this number to more than 
500,000, or nearly 1,400 for every day 
in the year. Many of these were un- 
skilled Jaborers—Poles, Italians and 
Hungartans (all Roman Catholics) who 
were imported to work in the mines of 
Colorado, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
are only restrained by armed force from 
arson and massacre. Paupers, crimi- 
nals, fugitives, malcontents, outlaws, 
connecting links between the savage 
and the beast, the feculence of decay- 
ing nations, the sediment and exuvie 
of humanity, are discharged like sewer- 
age upon the continent. 


And all these are faithful followers of 
the Pope of Rome. In their native 
countries Roman Catholic priests are 
as numerous as_ policemen—indeed, 
wherever the priests of Rome rule there 
is need of a great many policemen—and 
the priests are following these lawless 
hordes to the United States. ‘There is 
surely need for work for the conversion 
of these Roman Catholics. Can they 
be converted? Yes, if earnest efforts 
be put forth. We publish a brief letter 
this month from Rev. John Lewis, a 
converted Roman Catholic Pole who is 
laboring among his countrymen in De- 
troit. Last month we had a visit from 
an Italian priest who has left the 
Church of Rome and who desires to 
preach the Gospel to the tens of thou- 
sands of Italians who are swarming into 


this country every year. We told him 
what our methods of work were in 
preaching and writing, giving the Cath- 
vlics food for the mind that would 
nourish into being right ideas of order 
and good citizenship, and food for the 
heart in the knowledge of the love of 
God for them, that love of which they 
never heard from their priests without 
qualifications and restrictions that made 
it dependent upon the priestly power to 
be spread abroad in the hearts of the 
people. 

This Italian priest said he would like 
to work in such lines for his country- 
men, and we placed him in the way of 
beginning work. When a Roman 
Catholic is converted, he is filled with 
zeal for the conversion of his former 
co religionists. ‘This is natural, and 
such a desire should be always en- 
couraged. We hope to have much to 
report in the coming year of earnest ef- 
forts in many parts of the country for 
the conversion of the millions of Ro- 
man Catholics from whom alone dan- 
ger to the institutions of the United 
States can be apprehended. 


Rev. A. Smith has published a series 
of leaflets and tracts on points of con- 
troversy that we would like to see 
widely distributed. For ten cents he 
will send a package of samples. Ad- 
dress Rev. A. Smith, North Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


We have ready for distribution the tract 
by Lord Robert Montagu, ‘ Reasons for 
Leaving the Church of Rome,” that recently 
appeared in these pages. 

This, with the tracts, ‘‘The Portrait of 
Mary in Heaven,” ‘‘ The Crucified Jesus and 
the Penitent Thief,” and the sweet Gospel 
story, ‘‘ Father Martin” (64 pages), will be 
sent for 12 cents in stamps, and in quantities 
for Sabbath-schools etc., at lower rates. 
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Typical Uatholic Saints. 
BY LEO REED. 
VI. 

St. Roch, who was born with an im- 
print of a red cross on his breast, set 
about earning his title rather early in 
life. From his birth the infant fasted 
every Wednesday and Saturday, and 
could be persuaded to take nourish- 
ment but once on those days of the 
week. When his babyship was offended 
or had the colic, a ready way to restore 
serenity in the family circle was by 
showing or giving the little saint a pic: 
ture of the Virgin Mary. 

When twenty years old the prodigy’s 
parents died, leaving him heir to a 
princely fortune. This he promptly dis- 
tributed among the poor, and having 
reduced himself to beggary by this in- 
discriminate charity, he started on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, subsisting on alms 
during the journey. The cities of 
Southern Europe in the thirteenth cen- 
tury were filthier than they are even 
now, and the saint found them infected 
with a terrible epidemic. He devoted 
himself to the care of the sick, and 
each city, including Rome, was in turn 
miraculously freed from the pestilence. 

After some years St. Roch returned 
to France, but on reaching his native 
town, which had been a portion of his 
inheritance, was arrested on suspicion 
of being a spy. The magistrate of the 
town was Roch’s uncle, but failed to 
recognize his nephew, and as the latter 
refused to give any account of himself 
he was very properly sent to prison. He 
remained in jail five years without re- 
vealing his identity, in order, as Father 
Weninger says, that he might be like 
the Saviour who came to his own and 


his own received him not. This insane 
or profane comparison is one out of 
hundreds under similar circumstances 
gravely presented by the infallible 
Church to its votaries. Death finally 
relieved the saint and the community 
of a useless burden. 
—" 

Peter of Alcantara, a Spanish saint 
of the sixteenth century, when seven 
years of age had already acquired such 
devotion in prayer that he often forgot 
his meals. The boy’s parents evidently 
neglected to correct his bad habits and 
were duly punished when at sixteen 
their hopeful son ran away from home 
and entered the order of St. Francis. 

The chief end of Peter’s life was to 
inflict horrible tortures on himself, an 
occupation always congenial to the 
dupes of monasticism, who thus in “the 
eternal fitness of things,” themselves 
become the instruments of punish- 
ment for their own folly. During forty 
years the saint allowed himself but one 
and a half hours out of the twenty-four 
for the purpose of sleep, and this short 
rest was taken, not on a bed, but in a 
kneeling position with the head leaning 
against a board. He sustained life by 
a scant meal of raw vegetables, bread 
and water every third day, and fre- 
quently the saint passed eight days 
without taking any nourishment what- 
ever. What a source of delight a few 
boarders like Peter would be to a mod- 
ern boarding-house keeper. 

Daily this St. Peter scourged himself 
twice with small iron chains. Indiffer- 
ent as to the weather, his head and feet 
were always bare. His dress consisted 


of a rough cloth and a short mantle. 
Next the skin he wore a garment, 
unique and comfortable, but which will 
hardly ever become fashionable to any 
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great extent. It was made of tin, per- 
forated and indented like a grater. No 
wonder the poor monk did not lie down 
to rest! The cell in which the greater 
part of his life was spent, was too low 
to stand upright, and so narrow as to 
resemble a grave. 

Does any reader find these details in- 
credible ? Again he is referred to 
Father Weninger’s “Lives of the Saints,” 
Vol. II, p. 552. And was Peter of Al.- 
cantara not consigned to an asylum for 
lunatics ?. By no means. During his 
lifetime great honors were conferred 
upon him, and after his death the priests 
and monks sent to Rome, and an infal- 
lible Pope, after due examination of 
Peter’s “virtues” and “ miracles,” said 
that beyond a doubt he was a saint in 
heaven and should be worshipped. So 
they appointed the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber as the day on which to celebrate 
the feast of St. Peter of Alcantara ; and 
in the “ breviary,” that precious volume 
in which every priest is bound under 
penalty of mortal sin to read about an 
hour every day, they wrote concerning 
their saint, among other equally foolish 
things, the following :— 


“Raging torrents he passed without 
wetting the soles of his feet. When his 
brother monks were in extreme want 
he relieved them with food from 
heaven. A staff planted by St. Peter 
at once became a blooming fig tree. 
On one occasion traveling at night 
during a heavy snowfall, he sought 
shelter in a roofless house. The falling 
snow, however, remained suspended in 
the air above him, serving as a roof.” 


Viewing this foolish monk, however, 
from the Romish standpoint it is not 
surprising to find him highly honored. 
He was an ideal Roman Catholic. Pe- 
ter is a logical result of the Romish 
doctrine of the efficacy of works. What 


a pity “the Church” cannot for a 
while have absolute control of this 
world. By and by perhaps we would 
all wear perforated tin shirts ard get 
along on one or two meals a week. 
Then the millenium would be at hand. 


“Why are ye subject to ordinances 
....after the commandments and doc- 
trines of men? Which things have in- 
deed a show of wisdom in will-worship 
and humility, and neglecting of the 
body.” —Colossians ii. 20-23. 


* * 
* 


Here another chicken story may not 
be out of place. It is taken from the 
volume mentioned above, page 883. St. 
Agnellus had founded a hospital and 
superintended the institution, On one 
occasion a few chickens intended for 
the sick strayed away and were cap- 
tured by some evil disposed persons. 
The theft was made known to the Saint 
by a divine revelation. He went to the 
thieves and demanded reparation. ‘The 
demand was met with insults, and one 
man struck Agnellus a severe blow. 
The offender’s arm was instantly para- 
lyzed and he was smitten with blind- 
ness. In the same hour all the other 
thieves found their hair changed into 
chicken feathers. ‘This wonderful event 
was witnessed by the entire city of Na- 
ples and soon brought the thieves to 
their senses. They humbly acknowl- 
edged the wrong, made good the value 
of the stolen property, and at the Saint’s 
intercession were relieved of the terri- 
ble feathers and got back their hair. 
Only the leader of the gang of thieves 
who had assaulted Agnellus remained 
forever blind. Without doubt the 
saint's chickens were not again dis 
turbed. 


PiTrsBuRGH, Nov. 4, 1887. 
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Parochial and Public Schools. 


The Orphan Asylum adjoining St. 
Stephen’s Church that Father McGlynn 
had maintained for many years, has 
been broken up and the buildings nave 
been converted into parochial schools. 
‘The six hundred orphans whom Father 
McGlynn supported without asking any 
aid from the City, have been distributed 
among the various Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions, where the City must pay for 
them. 

a ii 

The zeal of the Roman Catholic 
bishops in building parochial schools to 
keep alive “the faith”—that is, the 
Romish superstitions that the public 
schools are killing—has caused the 
death of Father Kirner of this city. 
last year he established a church for 
Italians in the upper part of New York, 
and immediately set about building a 
parochial school in accordance with the 
peremptory commands of Archbishop 
Corrigan. He had no money, for even 
the Irish will not contribute to educate 
the Pope’s fellow countrymen whom he 
never tried to educate in their own 
country. Father Kirner commenced 
his school with the labor of the poor 
Italians themselves. He had a permit 
from the city to erect a two-story build- 
ing. but as it progressed, he resolved to 
make it four stories. He was forbidden 
to proceed, but as he wanted to finish 
the building before winter, he continued 
the work. He was his own builder, 
and even worked like a laborer on the 
structure. While so engaged the whole 
building collapsed, and he and six 
workmen were killed. 

The press throws the blame on the 
Building Bureau for allowing ‘an in- 
competent person to attempt to erect a 


large building, such as this parochial 
school was designed to be,” to quote 
the T7ribune of Oct. 25, 1887. The 
same paper continues, “It may be 
hoped that the Roman Catholic author- 
ities are not allowing such risks to be 
run frequently. A school building, in- 
tended to shelter hundreds of little 
children, is not the sort of establish- 
ment to be trusted to the mechanical 
skill of a priest. The blood of seven 
men rests on somebody’s stupid or 
criminal head.” Archbishop Corrigan 
is the “ criminal somebody” in this 
case, though he would doubtless say he 
was only carrying out the instructions 
of the Pope, as Father Kirner was car- 
rying out his. The Catholic people in 
that part of New York will surely rebel 
against a system that keeps them sepa- 
rate from the American people, that 
retards their progress and advancement 
in civilization, and that does them no 
possible good. 
—— 

The Inspector of Buildings when ar 
rested for failing to report the violation 
of the building laws by Father Kirner, 
said that he had warned the priest of 
the danger of putting up such a flimsy 
structure, but had not reported him be- 
cause he knew that the priest had in- 
fluence. What a commentary on our 
city government. A Roman Catholic 
priest whose interests lead him to vio- 
late the laws, escapes justice because 
the officers of the law are afraid of his 
influence. 

= 

At a great public meeting in the 
Music Hall, Boston, Oct. 24, 1887, the 
Republicans of Massachusetts, made a 
strong declaration in favor of the pub- 
lic schools. United States Senator 


Hoar, Gov. Long, and other leading 
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men expressed themselves strongly on 
the subject. ‘The Boston Herald, Oct. 
25, said of the meeting : 


Every allusion to the necessity of 
guarding the public schools against hos 
tile encroachment was applauded to 
the echo. ‘The response which it in- 
voked showed plainly that the contest 
between public and parochial schools 
is. or at.any rate would readily become 
a burning issue with the Republicans 
of Massachusetts. 


And the Boston /ournal of same date 
said : 

A line of thought in the addresses 
which seemed to meet with the most 
ready response from the audience was, 
that the common schools must be pre- 
served intact at any cost. ‘he latter 
sentiment was given by the speakers 
the prominence which it deserved, and 
the tremendous applause which each 
time greeted it ought to serve as a po- 
tent warning to all avowed and secret 
enemies of the American school sys- 
tem. No feature of the meeting was 
more noteworthy than this unmistaka- 
ble manifestation of jealous regard for 
our chosen methods of education. 

We quote a paragraph from an arti- 
cle by Senator Hoar on the relation of 
the Irish in America to the public 
schools, which appeared in the latter 
journal. 

He said:—-We should cheerfully let the 
Irish in America know that we fully re- 
member and appreciate the great service 
they have been to us in the share they 
have had in building our cities, railroads 
and manufactures. We should seek 
to establish institutions where the youth 
of both sexes may meet as companions 
and friends, such as gymnasiums, de- 
bating societies. social assemblies, libra- 
ries. We should enlist them with us, if 
we can, in demanding absolute purity 
in the ballot and in our elections. 
Above all, we should make them see 
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that our common schools can never be 
a menace to their religious faith; we 
should strain all our resources, then, to 
the utmost, that the education to be 
got there should be better than any 
other, and keep them open to all the 
children of the State, and free from 
partisan and: sectarian control. Those 
who sit side by side in the school-house 
will not long keep far asunder in the 
town-house. ‘The mighty life of the 
nation of whose bone aad sinew and 
blood and nerves the State is but a part 
will have its constant and irresistible 


influence. There need be little fear 
that as the memories and fashions 
which are peculiar to each recede, 
common institutions, common memor- 
ies and interests and hopes will blend 
these races together, if not in the old 
Massachusetts, yet in a State better 
than the old. 


Rome and the Knights of Labor. 


The Knights of Labor convention at 
Minneapolis, to which we referred last 
month, endorsed the general policy of 
master workman Powderly, including 
his alliance with the Roman Catholic 
Church. There was much opposition, 
but not enough to set aside Pow- 
derly’s plans Messrs. Bailey and 
Barry, Powderly’s. colleagues on the 
executive board, “strongly denounced 
the action of Powderly in employing 
men to work for church interests with- 
out the knowledge and sanction of the 
other officers of the order and paying 
them out of the order. There is a sus- 
picion in my mind,” continued Mr. 


Bailey, with great warmth, “that Pow- 
derly has allied himself with the Church 
of Rome, and this to the disorganiza- 
tion of the order.” 

Henceforth the policy of the Knights 
of Labor will be such as Cardinal Gib- 
bons may dictate. 
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Protestant Schools, 


There are two thousand Protestant 
girls in convent schools in the Canadian 
Province of Ontario. This is rousing 
Protestants to the importance of 
establishing good schools for girls. 


Protestants should not send their 
children to Roman Catholic schools or 
colleges when they have better schools 
conducted by American ladies and 
gentlemen. Convent schools are ex- 
tensively advertised and puffed up in 
the daily papers of every large city in 
the United States. American Chris- 
tians do not call at newspaper offices 
to beg such notices, and the conse- 
quence is that careless Protestants pat- 
ronize the well advertise? convent 
schools. 

We know of a school for young 
ladies in Philadelphia, that is superior 
to any convent school in the United 
States or Canada. For two years we 
were chaplain to a convent of nuns 
that conducted a large school in the 
diocese of Chicago, and we have not a 
single word to say about the poor “ sis- 
ters” except that they were incompe- 
tent as teachers. They are dead to the 
world within their convent walls, and 
we do not care to expose their faults 
and frailties. But this we will say, that 
more than half of them, toour personal 
knowledge, would leave the convent if 
they could safely do so. 

Their system of instruction was in- 
complete—and one convent is as like 
another as are two peas—so that we 
could not, and did not, during our 
priesthood, recommend our own per- 
sonal friends to send their children to 
those schools. 

But now we do recommend our 
friends and readers to a school con- 


ducted by ladies whom we can vouch 
for from personal knowledge. Their 
school is one of the best in the United 
States, and their personal influence 
among their pupils is the best guaran- 
tee to parents for the future of their 
children. The President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, William  H. 
Allen, said of this school : 

“T have been acquainted with Miss 
Arrott for many years, and have had 
two daughters under her instruction. 
Knowing, therefore, her personal worth 
and professional success, I have the 
pleasure to recommend her as a teacher 
of unusual skill and thoroughness, and 
of remarkable tact in the government 
of girls. In the judicious union of gen- 
tleness and firmness in the discipline 
ot pupils, I have never known her 
superior.” 

Miss Arrott has as associate in her 
work, besides a staff of professional 
teachers, Miss E. A. Wells, an author- 
ess, whose works have been most fa- 
vorably received by the public. We 
have commended them to eur readers 
in the pages of ‘THe CONVERTED 
CaTHo.ic, and do so again. The 
beauty of style and the high, moral 
tone of her stories for girls and young 
people generally, should make them 
doubly welcome in every Christian 
family. 

Miss Arrott’s School is so well known 
to Philadelphians that we need not 
commend it to them, but to our friends 
in all parts of the United States we 
recommend it as the best they can send 
their girls to; far better than any con- 
vent school. The terms of the school are 
moderate—$250 per year. We advise 


our readers to communicate with Miss 
Arrott, 5254 Main street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A False Nun Convicted. 





Amelia Smith, an attractive looking 
woman, about forty years of age, was 
sentenced to the Penitentiary on Black- 
well’s Island for one year in the Court 
of Special Sessions yesterday, on a 
charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 

The woman had been in the habit of 
attiring herself like a Sister of Charity, 
and, in company with a fifteen-year old 
girl named Augusta La Savage, going 
into stores and saloons and soliciting 
alnis. 


Augusta La Savage, the mother of 
the younger Augusta, was sentenced to 
six months for permitting her child to 
be so engaged. The girl was remanded 
to the care of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children.— Vew 
York Herald, Oct. 25, 1887. 

Not a day passes but women in the 
garb of nuns, accompanied by young 
girls, may be seen entering saloons on 
the streets and avenues of New York. 
Whether they are true or false nuns, the 
passer by cannot know, and it is to be 
presumed, neither can the saloon-keep- 
ers, who without asking questions, put 
some money in the outstretched palms 
of the “nuns.” We have frequently 
followed them from door to door and 
have seen them receive the money. The 
law forbids such begging, but who will 
enforce it? The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children about 
once a year causes the arrest of false or 
true nuns; but the work of begging for 
asylums, hospita!s, and other Roman 
Catholic institutions goes on just the 
same. It has been frequently said to 
us, “ Why don’t you cause the arrest of 
such persons?” We have often felt in- 
clined to do so; but if a conviction 
could be secured, we would *be marked 
for vengeance by the “gangs” and 
“heelers” of the rowdy element that 
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the “nuns” can always depend on as 
their champions ; and the Roman 
Catholic policemen, who number three- 
fourths of the force in New York, would 
not scruple to use the club some night 
to make us “mind our own business.” 
Even now, while using all circumspec- 
tion, we have to be specially careful 
not to come too near the club. As 
long as we only declaim against doctrine, 
the police may leave us alone, for they 
generally care little about religion in 
the abstract; but the case is different 
when the evil practices of “ the Church” 
are exposed. 





Work of Converted Catholics, 


One of the agents of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, is a converted Catholic, but 
he does not think it necessary to make 
known his religious experience while 
engaged in business. 


There is another converted Catholic 
in one of our large cities, a highly re- 
spected business man, who has taken 
an active part in the enforcement of 
the law against liquor dealers. Some 
of his experiences are interesting. In a 
recent letter he says, “Mr. S. called 
here this afternoon and casually in- 
formed me that he had sent you papers 
containing accounts of my recent en- 
counter with som: roughs. 

“The papers did not give all the facts. 
A saloon-keeper who had been prose- 
cuted some weeks before by the Society, 
accompanied by a boon companion, 
walked up to my partner, and by way 
of introduction, dealt him a blow on 
the head. My friend telephoned for 
the police, while I followed the pair 
(whom neither of us had ever seen be- 
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fore), to keep track of them until they 
After walking a 
block they entered a saloon, while I 
Presently the fellows 
reappeared, and divining my purpose, 


could be arrested. 
waited outside. 


without loss of time or words, violently 
assaulted me. A number of men were 
digging a trench along the middle of 
the street, and picks and shovels were 
scattered about near the pavement. 
You may know that at one time I was 
employed on a railroad, and was there- 
fore familiar with the use of the pick. 
In an instant I had the handle out of 
one of these implements and knocked 
both of my assailants down. ‘There was 
a little more skirmishing, but no further 
injury was done; and my men were 
promptly arrested. 

“ Of course the affair was unfortunate 
for all concerned. In my railroad par- 
lance of old, my assailants got the soft 
end of a pick handle and were spilled 
over the pavement. But my course, 
while it has been commended on all 
sides, was unbecoming to a Christian. 
There is no disguising this fact, and in 
my inmost heart I have ever since felt 
it to be so. I might perhaps have es- 
caped from the men without resorting 
to such vigorous measures to defend 
myself.” 

Our friend’s comments on his act and 
his repentance for using the soft end of 
the pick handle are commendable. 
But he may console himself with the 
reflection that the roughs will not be 
likely to assault him again. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE THE 
resignation of Father McTighe, the 
unveracious Romish priest of Pitts- 
burgh, whose election as principal of a 
public school in that city we noted last 
month. He was compelled to resign 
by the force of public opinion. We take 
some credit to ourselves for the result. 


Recent News Concerning the Pope. 





Pope Leo XIII. derives his revenue 
from three sources. One is the interest 
of the vast sum left by Pius IX. in the 
Pontificial treasury, invested chiefly in 
English consols. ‘This interest amounts 
to about $625,000 a year. Another 
source is the Peter's pence contribu 
tion, which, in spite of very great re- 
ductions in late years, averages about 
$415,000 annually. The third source 
is the Apostolic Chancery, the receipts 
of which include sums received for 
titles and decorations, privileges of the 
altar, private chapels, etc., and aggre 
gate about %520,000. ‘The entire 
annual income of Leo XIII., therefore 
is about $1,560,000.—M. Y. Tribune, 
Oct. 25, 1887. 

Many Catholics believe that the Pope 
is a “prisoner,” as they were told in 
all the churches of New York on Sun- 
day, October 30, when a general col- 
lection was taken up for the old man 
in the Vatican. It will be remembered 
that at the last census (1880) of the 
City of Rome 500 persons were re- 
turned as inmates of the Vatican, and 
half of them were females. The ages 
of the females were not given, but we 
may be sure they were not all too old 
for gracefully curtseying to the cardi- 
nals’ prelates and priests as they met 
them in odd nooks and corners of the 
great palace. 

The Pope has caused some medals 
to be struck in commemoration of his 
Jubilee, on which he gives himself the 
title of “‘ Papa Leo XIII.; Pontifex et 
Rex,” that is, Supreme Pontiff and 
King. The agents of the Italian Gov- 
ernment promptly seized and confisca- 
ted these jubilee medals. Their issue, 
with the inscription mentioned on 


them, was an act of treason calculated 
to promote sedition among the people. 
The tempotal sovereignty of the Pope 
was settled once for all when Garibaldi 
and his Italian troops entered Rome. 
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South Americans Rejecting Popery. 


South America has long been the 
10t-bed of Popery in its most character- 
.itic aspects. The Virgin Mary, the 
** Saints” and the Pope have been the 
great divinities that have shaped the 
destinies of the people of those coun- 
tries. The result has been the grossest 
ignorance and superstition. ‘The Prot- 
estant missions, though few as com- 
pared with the populations, are sowing 
good seed, and there are great hopes 
that the near future will see a marked 
change in the condition of those coun- 
tries. 

The Rev. J. M. Allis writing from 
Chili to the New York Odserver, of 
October 20, 1887, said that a bill was 
introduced in the Chilian Congress au- 
thorizing the President to send to the 
Pope, Leo XIII., the sum of $20,000, 
gold, or now about $40,000 Cali cur- 
rency, as a present on the occasion of 
his fiftieth anniversary as priest. In 
response to the arguments brought for- 
ward to sustain this measure, one rep- 
resentative said: “I am surprised at 
hearing the reading of the motion to 
make a present to his holiness, Leo 
XIII. I respect the ideas of the repre- 
sentatives who are the authors of the 
project, but, frankly speaking, I must 
oppose the measure, and believe it 
ought to be rejected by the House. 
‘The House of Representatives of Chili, 
composed of republicans and liberais, 
had nothing to do with the consecra- 
tion of the Pope. The Pope has au- 
thority over Romanist believers, but a 
nation should not vote a certain sum to 
make a present of this character when 
there are so many poor who need the 
aid of public charity, which is not need- 
ed by the Pope, because, it may be 
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said, he is swimming in gold. The Ro 
manists can subscribe to give to the 
Pope, since before being Chilians they 
prefer to be Papists, but 1 move that 
the project be laid on the table.” 

In further support of his motion the 
gentleman said: ‘ The representative 
from Castro has said that the majority 
of the Chilians are Catholics, 7. ¢, Ro- 
manists. No, sir; those who live in 
Chili are not Catholics, but liberals, 
and advanced liberals, proved by the 
number of liberals in the House. The 
Congress of Chili has nothing to do 
with the fact that the Pope was conse 
crated on this or that date; the Gov- 
ernment has no might to dissipate pub- 
lic moneys, and much less to felicitate 
a foreign king. It will next be in order 
to send a present to the Czar of Russia 
because he has serfs, and then to the 
Shah of Persia.” 

After about two hours’ discussion in 
which the Papal side of the House had 
full opportunity to press their measure, 
the vote was taken, which stood, seven 
in the affirmative and forty-four in the 
negative. 

The Pope gets no present from the 
Chilian Government, and that these 
views have wide endorsement is easily 
seen by the vote. 

To the above I would add what was 
said by the Chilian Minister of the In- 
terior to a clergyman sent by Switzer- 
land to look after the religious welfare 
of some Swiss colonies. ‘The clergy- 
man had not mentioned the matter of 
religion in an interview with this official, 
but the Minister of the Interior intro- 
duced the subject himself, saying that 
the Chilian Government wanted Prot- 
estant clergymen in the colonies, be 
cause the priests only caused disturb- 


ance. The Intendente, or Governor of 
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Puerta Monti, said to this same Swiss 
representative that the Government 
wanted a colony of eighty families to 
settle a certain river valley, and that 
they wanted a Protestant colony, for 
Protestants make the best colonists. 
These things indicate the progress of 
public opinion and the decay of Ro- 
marism in Chili. 
a Mig 

Another note of progress in South 
America is found in Harper's Magazine 
for November, in an article on the Ar- 
gentine Republic. ‘“ Not long ago one 
of the American teachers in the public 
schools of Buenos Ayres, Miss Clara 
Armstrong, was rebuked by the papal 
envoy for teaching heresy in her school. 
He complained of her to the Minister 
of Education and the charges were in- 
vestigated. Miss Armstrong was sus- 
tained by the Government, and the pa- 
pal envoy was expelled from the coun- 
try for interfering with civil affairs.” 


* * 
* 


A correspondent of a San Francisco 
paper says: “A few weeks ago the 
Roman Catholic Arckbishop of Guate- 
mala issued a decree excommunicating 
all persons who read a text-book used 
in the public schools. The Govern- 
ment then declared that no sermon or 
decree of the church would be allowed 
to be issued without the sanction of the 
Government. ‘The Archbishop _pro- 
tested against this, and the Government 
came out with another decree banish 
ing the Archbishop from Guatemala, 
and on Saturday night, September 3, at 
11:30 o'clock, he was escorted under 
guard to a special train, taken to San 
Jose de Guatemala, and placed on 
board a steamer.” The banished Arch- 
bishop has reached San Francisco, 
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The Mexican priest Vergara, who 
instigated the assassination of the three 
converts from Rome in Ahuacatitlan, 
to which we referred in the October 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC, has been liber- 
ated on payment of $100 fine, and two 
of his accomplices were fined $50 each. 
A deputation of Protestant ministers 
waited on President Diaz, of the Re 
public of Mexico, who promised that 
justice should be done. Great alarm 
exists among all the missionaries in 
Mexico. A massacre similar to that of 
St. Bartholomew is expected if the 
United States government does not in- 
terfere to protect its citizens residing in 
Mexico. 





English Catholics are generally sup- 
posed to be more intelligent and, there- 
fore, less superstitious than the Irish 
followers of the Pope; but if we may 
judge by the following incident there is 
little difference between them. A Ro- 
man Catholic paper in England in its 
department of ‘Clerical Notes ana 
Queries” has this “Case of Con: 
science ” :— 

Matilda, a devout person, had a 
rosary blessed by the Pope. She died, 
and the rosary, which she had always 
carried about with her in life, is inherit- 
ed by a friend who does not inherit the 
blessing, which was personal, and yet 
wishes, for her friend’s sake, to use it. 
But it having been blessed by the Pope, 
she shrinks from giving it to a common 
priest to bless—moreover, she has 
already a set of blessed beads. Can 
she have the beads of the deceased 
blessed also, and use both sets ? 





Any one desiring a handsomely 
bound volume of THE CONVERTED 
Caruotic for 1887, can secure the 
same by forwarding $1.50 to the pub- 
lisher, Rev. James A. O’Connor, 60 
Bible House, New York. 
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FATHER O’CONNOR’S LETTERS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


LETTER XIII. 


New York, November 2, 1887. 


S1r.—In my last letter introducing Father McGlynn’s revelations about the 
appropriation of public money to Roman Catholic schools and the close alliance 
of the “'weed ring, Tammany Hall and other political thieves with the priests of 
New York, I said that in all probability you had had enough of McGlynn for the 
present. Doubtless you have often felt for the last year that it would be a bless- 
ing to you and to your Church in general if some effectual gag could be applied 
to the man. He was first “silenced” or suspended from his priestly functions 
by Archbishop Corrigan. ‘That did not stop his speech by any means. Then he 
was excommunicated by the Pope of Rome. Surely that ought to make him 
“shut up” if anything could. But no; it only made him use his pen as well as 
his tongue to denounce the iniquities and corruptions of the Roman ecclesiasti- 
cal machine with greater energy and more bitterness than ever. All acknowl- 
edged, as did McGlynn himself, that in other times and in other countries where 
your Church ruled supreme, he would be burned at the stake for such fierce de- 
nunciation. But he is a cautious man who would not go to Rome to put his 
head in the lion’s jaws, and he is an American by birth and training, who by his 
citizenship and independence can defy your threats and excommunications. This 
is why I have taken so much interest in the man, and have chronicled his say- 
ngs and doings for the last year. I have no sympathy whatever with his politi- 
ical theories. I see in them the vagaries of a fine mind and the impulses of a 
good heart—nothing more; they are Utopian and harmless, because impracti- 
cable. But though he can accomplish nothing by his single tax land theory or 
anti-poverty society, he has done a good work as an American citizen and a Ro- 
man Catholic priest in hurling defiance at the Pope of Rome and all his ecclesi- 
astical machinery. For this I honor him, and for this you fear and hate him. 

That is a hard saying, Cardinal, and I can imagine you protesting against 
it—that you hate no one made in the image of God, not even the vilest sinner. 
But no other term can describe your feelings towards Father McGlynn. When 
you went to Rome last spring you left him and his friends under the impression 
that you would espouse his cause before the Propaganda, and induce the Pope 
to be lenient in his treatment of the rebellious priest. Father Burtsell, pastor of 
the Church of the Epiphany, New York, is authority for this. He has said that 
he called on you the day before you sailed for Rome and that you promised to 
do all you could for McGlynn. Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, said to a repor- 
ter of the New York Herald, Oct. 3, 1887, that Father McGlynn met Bishop 
Moore, of the diocese of St. Augustine, Florida, at a dinner given by Father 
Burtsell in honor of McGlynn, at which a memorial was drawn up and forwarded 
to you in Rome to be presented to the Propaganda. When this statement was 
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copied into all the papers of the country, you were compelled to notice it, which 
you did by saying that you received the memorial but did not present it to the Prop- 
aganda, because Cardinal Simeoni, the secretary, was a great friend of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s and was prejudiced against McGlynn. The true inwardness of 
your refusal to espouse McGlynn’s cause was that your plans for the Catholic 
University at Washington were jeopardized by your friendly sentiments towards 
him. You wanted Bishop Keane, of Richmond, to be the rector of the Univer- 
sity, while some of your colleagues wanted Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria. To gain 
your point you dropped McGlynn, and, as you were compelled to acknowledge, 
threw the memorial in his favor into the waste basket. McGlynn has friends in 
Rome who keep him fully informed, and thus your duplicity was exposed. It 
was mortifying for you, ‘a prince of the Church,” to be placed in the position of 
a sneak, but you gained your point in regard to the University. 

You do not love Father McGlynn, Cardinal, you are not indifferent to him, 
and I have the best of reasons for knowing that you positively hate him. 

At this writing you are traveling along the Pacific coast, from Oregon to 
the northern part of Mexico, and then east to Texas and Louisiana. From pa- 
pers and letters I learn that when you were in San Francisco a reporter called 
to interview you, and as he was highly recommended by the Jesuits, he was gra- 
ciously received. “In the list of questions which he was instructed to put to 
the Cardinal,” I quote from one of my letters, “was one in reference to Father 
McGlynn. This aroused the Cardinal, and in a very disturbed manner he arose 
and approaching the reporter insisted that no reference to that question should 
be made in the report, and no mention whatever of McGlynn’s case. The young 
man obeyed, but late that evening, in presence of some of his brother journalists 
he inadvertently alluded to the matter. To his dismay, and without doubt to the 
yreat mortification of the Cardinal, the McGlynn episode appeared in two other 
papers next morning.” 

As I read history, Cardinal, the malignity and hatred of your Church 
towards rebellious and contumacious priests, from Wycliffe, Tyndale, Huss, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Knox and thousands of others to McGlynn, have only served to 
draw out the sympathy of the true followers of the Lord, even as the sentiments 
of the people of God in the Old Dispensation were drawn towards those who for 
righteousness’ sake rebelled against the “ ecclesiastical machine” in their day. 
Human nature, controlled by intelligence, will always sympathize with rebellion 
against despotism. Self-interest may seduce the few, but the many will always 
be on the right side— Vox Populi vox Dei. That is the reason why Father Mc- 
Glynn in his denunciations of your Church and his rebellion against the “ecclesi- 
astical machine” has had the sympathy of the American people, despite his Uto- 
pian ideas about the ownership of land. 

But apart from the general verdict of approval of his course in opposing the 
assumptions of your Church in this country to dictate to the people even their 
political opinions, there are special reasons why I should give prominence to his 
expressions in this publication. 

During the American Civil War I was a boy at school in Paris, France. We 
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were not allowed to read the newspapers in the seminary, and in great measure 
had to depend on the private letters of our parents and friends to inform us of 
what was going on in the great world outside the seminary walls. The students 
were Frenchmen by a large majority, the seminary being the well known institu- 
tion of St. Sulpice—Ze Grand Seminaire de S. Sulpice—but there were many 
Anglais—-English-speaking students among them. Those latter included English, 
Scotch, Irish and Americans—about fifty in a total of four hundred. The 
Americans were few in number, not more than a dozen, but, as might be ex- 
pected, they were the most radical and aggressive of the whole lot. ‘They did 
not scruple to bribe /¢ concierge, the dear old janitor of the building, and he used 
to smuggle in the papers as well as other forbidden luxuries. Of course such 
things were passed around, for there is no pleasure for youth in the secret viola- 
tion of rules; but of all the enjoyment I received [ only remember that which I 
derived from reading the accounts of the great war for human liberty that was 
going on in the United States. I was a Republican at heart, and my youthful 
sympathies inclined towards the Federal Union, where all men, black and white, 
were recognized on an equality. We had one negro student in the seminary, 
Moncamp, from the Mauritius, and one of the Americans, or Yankees, as we 
used to call them, made it a point to put him up at auction every holiday, assert- 
ing that he was an escaped slave from his father’s plantation. I bought in poor 
Moncamp more than once, and though it was ail done in fun, the dear fellow 
appreciated my expression of kindness. (I have since learned the great war was 
not altogether for the liberation of the negro from slavery.) But after my school 
days at St. Sulpice were ended and I came to the United States, I found myself 
a thorough American in sentiment. 

When I became a priest in Chicago I found very few of my brother priests, 
even those born in this country, Americans in sentiment. Many of them, in fact 
the greater number, were educated in parochial schools, or under the guidance 
of priests in Ireland and Germany, and their training was in the strict Roman 
Catholic lines, with all the narrowness and prejudices of their Church and nation- 
alities. The priests and politicians were very intimate, that is, the politicians of 
the party which was noted for its almost complete absorption of the Irish ele- 
ment. But it was not American politics (except the offices) or anything tending 
to the good of the United States that interested the persons among whom I was 
thrown. It was Irish politics and the promotion of the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. Every “good” priest was deeply inter- 
ested in these two questions. I was not by any means a good priest in that 
sense, for I cared little about Irish politics, and I was more concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of the people than for the power and glory of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

My love for America and the republican institutions of the country contin- 
ued to grow as I became familiar with them, though I found that if I wished to 
avoid quarreling with my fellow-priests I must keep my sentiments to myself. I 
read such papers and periodicals as had a distinctive American tone, and tried 
to induce a few other priests to do likewise. I could not influence many, for 
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their interests lay in the other direction. During thuse years—(1872-76), Father 
Edward McGlynn, the pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, New York, began to loom 
up as the typical American priest, who, while still a Roman Catholic, would be as 
American in the full sense of the word as any other man born under the stars 
and stripes. McGlynn was much my senior, and though personally unknown to 
him or perhaps because he was personally unknown to me, he was one of my 
heroes. He was the champion of the public schools and the outspoken advocate 
and supporter of every movement that tended to the general good of the whole 
people of the United States. He was known to be independent and fearless in 
the expression of his views, and his course in this respect was in strong contrast 
with the policy of nearly all the priests in the United States, whose “ views” on 
any and every subject are taken from the Bishops, who in turn take theirs from 
the Cardinals and the Pope. There were a few of us young priests in Chicago 
who greatly envied Father McGlynn in his independence, and who felt a hope 
growing within us that we, too, would be able some time to assert our honest 
convictions. I remember that we used to discuss the advisability of petitioning 
Congress to take some measures towards introducing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States making Roman Catholic priests free men, after 
the manner of the negroes in the South. We felt the yoke of slavery on our 
necks but did not know how to break it. McGlynn seemed to be the only man 
that could lead in a fight for freedom, and we admired and respected him 
accordingly. 

As the years went by I found myself more and more out of harmony with 
my surroundings in the priesthood. The illusions of youth had fled, and the 
delusions of the whole Roman Catholic system of religion—priesthood, doctrine 
and practices, became apparent. My position was not an enviable one. I was 
losing faith in the things that I had believed from childhood, and every human 
consideration induced me to contend against my reason and the evidences of my 
senses. But the choice had to be made, and in sheer desperation I determined 
to leave all that men prize in this world—friends, family, wealth, position, pro- 
fession and social standing. The causes that lead Roman Catholic priests to 
abandon the Church and priesthood are in nearly all cases the same in their 
general features. There may be local and personal reasons in some instances, 
but generally speaking, dissatisfaction and disgust at what Father McGlynn calls 
the “ ecclesiastical machine” will be found to be the predominating cause. 

Father McGlynn was the best known priest in the United States, and-was 
pastor of the largest Roman Catholic congregation in the world. He was a man 
of high character and of brilliant parts. It was generally known that he would 
have been appointed bishop of some diocese but for his advocacy of the public 
schools. If he had been less independent and more worldly-wise he would have 
been Archbishop of New York instead of M. A. Corrigan. But he could not 
twist his conscience or suppress the truth that was in him, and as he could not 
reform the “ ecclesiastical machine,” he strove to break it. Every true American 
will wish him godspeed in his course. That is why I am interested in him. 
Yours truly, JAMES A. O’CONNOR. 
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FATHER O'CONNOR'S LETTERS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


LETTER XIV. 
New York, November to, 1387. 


Sir.—The following pages (reprinted from Father McGlynn’s article in the 
North American Review for August, 1887), will be read with interest :— 

The Know Nothing party of a generation ago, growing out of a secret 
society, said to have been so called because of the affectation of ignorance on 
the part of its members when questioned as to the society and its objects, had 
for its mainspring hostility to the influence of foreign born citizens in our Ameri- 
can politics, and particularly a bitter enmity, very similar to that of the Orange- 
men in Ireland and Canada, toward the adherents ot the Roman Catholic Church. 
The justification of this hostility was the danger to our Aimerican liberties and 
institutions likely to arise from this foreign influence, and especially from what 
was considered a foreign religion, the supreme head of which was in reality a 
foreigner, an Italian, living 4,000 miles from our country—and, what made it 
worse, a king ruling with despotic authority, commanding an army and navy, and 
treating with this country, as well as with the monarchies of Europe, as an equal 
sovereign power. The Know Nothings asserted that the Catholics of this coun- 
try were bound as Romanists to hold that they owed primary allegiance to this 
foreign potentate, and that they would feel obliged by their religious obligations 
to the Pope to take sides with him in any such conflict. They held that Roman 
Catholics, even in politics, must be Papists first and Americans afterwards, if at 
all, and that they were, therefore, unworthy of American citizenship, unfit to be 
trusted with the sacred responsibility of the ballot, and still less worthy to hold 
any public office of trust or emolument. 

To us of this generation it might appear that the fears of the Know Noth- 
ings for the immediate future of America, were exaggerated. The proportion of 
foreign born people and of Catholics to the people of old American and Protes- 
tant stock was then much less than it is to-day, and the importance of foreign 
born citizens and Catholics in their influence en politics, and in the number, 
dignity and power of the offices held by them, was quite as disproportionate. 
‘The Roman Catholics of that day were evidently so conscious of their compara- 
tive iewness and their utter inability to do, if they would, the things charged to 
them in intention, that, fearful of religious broils in which they could, as a rule, 
be only the victims, they made haste to disclaim with the greatest vehemence the 
evil designs and possibilities attributed to them, and more than one distinguished 
Roman Catholic said that, if necessary, they would themselves take up arms to 
meet the papal invader on the shore, and to repel him with as much vigor as if 
he were but an ordinary foreignenemy. The late Archbishop Hughes, to cor- 
rect these impressions and to refute these charges, loved to quote the example of 
the republic of Venice, waging vigorous war against the soldiers of the Pope to 
defend her interests and her political rights, while acknowledging the authority of 
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the Pope in spirituals, and agreeing with him entirely in religion. Catholics, both 
lay and cleric, went out of their way to demonstrate their love of American insti- 
tutions, and their pride in American citizenship. Bishops positively forbade that 
they should be addressed by the title of “lord” and “lordship,” common in Euro- 
pean countries, and nearly all the bishops and priests forbore to obtrude on the 
public their dignity or their profession, by those distinctions in dress which are 
now (to the great annoyance of the more American-minded among them) actu- 
ally made mandatory, by the statutes and decrees of their synods and councils. 
For similar reasons all foreign-born citizens were eager to assimilate themselves 
to the common American type, to learn, if they did not already know, the com- 
mon language of our country, and, from choice as well as necessity, they merged 
their foreign nationality and rapidly became Americans. 

There were not then, as now, in our great cities, and in whole quarters of 
the agricultural districts of the States, vast agglomerations of men of foreign 
nationality, preserving almost entire their manners, language and traditions, and 
by virtue of their numbers making even the public schools in many places the 
common vehicle of perpetuating their nationality. 

The fact is, as has been stated by Professor Boyesen in a recent magazine 
article, urging restriction of immigration as a means of preserving our American 
nationality and institutions, that so great is now the spirit of foreign nationality 
among foreign-born citizens, that many among them make no concealment of 
their sense of superiority, and of their contempt of Americans, and of American 
manners and traditions. It can hardly be denied that in all this there is some 
danger to the speedy assimilation of the peoples of various origins to one com- 
mon American type. If the wishes and designs avowed by not a few of these 
foreign born citizens were likely to be realized, we might well brand them as 
guilty of constructive treason against our institutions and the best interests of our 
country ; and there would be immensely greater occasion and excuse in all this 
for a display of Know Nothingism than there was for the ebullition of antagonism 
to foreign born citizens a generation ago. Yet, strange to say, what little we 
hear to-day of complaint is but a faint muttering compared to the former storm 
of denunciation and remonstrance. 

Strange as is the mildness of the complaint against Roman Catholics in 

' our day, stranger far is the indifference of Americans, and in innumerable cases 
the actual approval by them, especially by those of them that are represented in 
the public press, to the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward our gov- 
ernment, our laws, our American principles, traditions and institutions. Now 
that the number of foreign born inhabitants, and still more the number of Cath- 
olics, is in a much larger proportion to the total population, we hear nothing 
like the former cries of alarm from the native born and the Protestant. And yet 
things have been happening within the last few years all over the country, and 
especially in our State and City of New York, a mere tithe of which would, but 
a generation ago, have stirred the country to a white heat of anger. 

But a few years ago many bishops, assembled in the provincial council of 
Cincinnati, issued a pastoral letter, the product of the pen of the Scotch Bishop 
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Gilmour, of Cleveland, which was largely a deliberate thesis against our Declara- 
tion of Independence, in the attempt to show that men are not born “ free and 
equal,” and when some remonstrance was called forth, in not a few instances 
from Catholics, the Franco-American Bishop, Chatard, of Indianapolis, hastened 
to justify the manifesto, which he had himself signed, in a letter to a New York 
paper, in which he corroborated the teaching of the pastoral letter by quotations 
from a letter of the Pope, whom he slavishly described as “our present Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII, now gloriously reigning.” The new generation of bish- 
ops is by no means so averse as were their predecessors to having their ears 
tickled by the grateful appellations of “lord” and “lordship,” and nothing is now 
more common than to speak of and to address an archbishop by the ducal sobri- 
quet of “his grace” and “ your grace.” The bishops, in great majority, are now 
eager to obtrude their professional rank on the public by the use of a distinctive 
garb, wearing about their necks the imperial purple, with which, as well as with 
wealth and power, the first Christian emperors began the corruption of the 
church. And they force the priests to wear, in public as well as in private, a 
professional badge known as the Roman collar, of which an old American priest, 
some years ago, hearing of the desire of his bishop that the priests should always 
wear it, said, with bitterness, “I suppose the next thing will be that we must have 
the bishop’s name written upon the collar.” 

Thirty-five years ago it was extremly rare to hear from bishops and priests 
the denunciations, now so common, of the public schools, which, in spite of the 
hackneyed character of the phrase, have well been called, and may for all time 
to come well be called, the palladium of our liberties and the safeguard of 
American institutions. The late James A. McMaster, editor of the Freeman's 
Journal, well known for his rabid hatred of the public schools, stated in his paper 
that at the time of the first plenary council of Baltimore, only one venerated 
prelate and himself took the correct view of the school question. From this we 
can gather that the other bishops did not then see in the public school question 
the horrors that their successors almost unanimously discover. This is also 
shown by the language of the earlier councils ot Baltimore, in which, speaking of 
the public schools, they have nothing to say of the “ godlessness,” the “ wanton- 
ness,” and the “immoralities” of these schools, of which things we have in late 
years heard so much from bishops and priests and their journalistic organs. One 
of these earlier utterances, incorporated in paragraphs 428 and 429 of the sec- 
ond plenary council of Baltimore, shows that so far was it then from being the 
desire of the bishops (while complaining of certain inequalities to which Catho- 
lics were subjected in the schools) to restrain Catholic children from going to the 
public schools, that they made it the duty of pastors to take an interest in the 
schools, and to secure in them the rights of conscience of Catholics. 

The moderation of the bishops at that period is in strong contrast with 
their violent denunciations and gross calumies of later days. There is now an 
avowed determination, as shown in the last council of Baltimore, to establish all 
over the country a great system of parochial schools in opposition to the public 
schools, and it is made the most urgent duty of priests everywhere, under threat 
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of expulsion, to found such schools. The hope is not concealed that, when the 
so-called “Catholic vote” shall become larger, the politicians may be induced to 
appropriate, through state legislatures or local governments, all the funds neces- 
sary for the support of these schools. ‘This has already been accomplished in 
Poughkeepsie, New Haven and elsewhere, and for a brief period during the of- 
fensive and defensive alliance between a certain set of priests and the Tammany 
ring of the days of Tweed, Connolly and Sweeney, an appropriation procured by 
legisiative trick and fraud, under the management of Peter B. Sweeney, awarded 
several hundred thousand dollars to the parochial schools of New York City. 
What would the old time Know Nothings have thought of this? It should 
be noted that these parochial schools, which it is the design to multiply, are ex- 
empt from taxation, and that thus the public in some sense puts a premium up- 
on a system of schools hostile to its own, and so encourages the laying of an 
enormous additional burden upon the poor Catholic people who have already 
paid, directly or indirectly, their full share of the taxes for the support of the 
public schools, which it is now the growing tendency to forbid them to use, under 
penalty of privation of the sacraments of the Church. Another thing which was 
almost unheard of a generation ago, and the suggestion of which, in anything 
like its present extent, would then have caused the gravest civil disturbances, is 
the appropriation of valuable public lands and millions of dollars of public 
money, to the support of all manner of sectarian institutions under the control of 
churches, and especially of the Roman Catholic Church. It may be sufficient, 
by way of illustration, to refer to the Catholic Protectory in Westchester, to the 
house of the Sisters of Mercy in Eighty-first Street, and to the Foundling Asylum 
of the Sisters of Charity in Sixty-eighth Street, immense institutions supported 
by the city treasury of New York, at an expense of from half a million to a mil- 
lion of doliars a year, and the two latter built upon blocks of ground given by the 
city through the favor of the Tammany ring, and worth hundreds of thousands 
each. There is a host of smaller institutions of the same character, and sup- 
ported chiefly by the public treasury, to nearly all of which children are commit- 
ted as to public institutions, by the civil magistrates. Would it not be enough to 
make the elder Know Nothings turn in their graves could they hear that vast 
sums and great public properties are thus turned over to irresponsible private 
and sectarian institutions, especially if they could learn that the priests and 
monks and nuns, whose institutions are thus benefited by the public, are but the 
more emboldened to denounce our schools and other public institutions, in 
language at times brutal if not obscene, while indulging in unwarranted pharisaic 
glorification of their own institutions and of themselves. ‘The extraordinary zeal 
manifested for the getting up of these sectarian schools and institutions is, first 
of all, prompted by jealousy and rivalry of our public schools and institutions, 
and by the desire to keep children and other beneficiaries from the latter, and, 
secondly, by the desire to make employment for and give comfortable homes to 
the rapidly increasing hosts of monks and nuns, who make so-called education 
and so called charity their regular business, for which a very common experience 
shows they have but little qualification beyond their professional stamp and garb. 
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It is not risking much to say that if there were no public schools there 
would be very few parochial schools, and the Catholic children, for all the hier- 
archy would do for them, would grow up in brutish ignorance of letters. This 
would be according to the doctrine taught by the Jesuits in Italy, in their peri- 
odical magazine, Civi/ta Cattolica—that the people do not need to learn to read, 
that all they do need is bread and the catechism, the latter of which they could 
manage to know something of, even without knowing how to read. A confirma- 
tion of this is to be found in the very general illiteracy in countries where Roman 
Catholic churches and churchmen have been exceedingly abundant and have 
exercistd temporal control. It is a remarkable fact that in Italy, France and 
other so-called Catholic countries, in spite of the hostility to the government 
schools, the clergy do not establish parochial schools. The ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Italy, while willing enough to impose on our Catholic people of America 
so heavy a burden, do not dare to try to impose a similar burden upon their peo- 
ple nearer home. But what, most of all, might seem well adapted to revive and 
intensify the old spirit of Know Nothingism, and justify its fears and predictions, 
is the actual and direct interference in politics of bishops, vicars general and 
priests in their ecclesiastical capacity and because of their ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, to promote the pecuniary and other temporal objects of the ecclesiastical 
machine. 

Recent instances of this, not a few, could be mentioned. It must suffice 
here merely to refer to the letters and messages of the late Vicar General Quinn, 
of New York, sent to priests to secure their influence as priests to defeat consti- 
tutional amendments which, even after their adoption, have been practically 
overridden and overruled in the interest of Catholic institutions, and to secure 
the election to the legislature of men willing to favor “generous appropriations ;” 
the interest of the clerical alliance with the Tweed ring ; the letter of Monsignor 
Preston to Joseph O’ Donoghue in the late mayoralty canvass, in which the Vi- 
cu-General advocated the support of Tammany Hall; the denunciation of one 
of the candidates and his party from Catholic altars; the secret prohibition of a 
priest (McGlynn) who went not as a priest, but as a citizen, to keep his engage- 
ment to speak at a political meeting, the chief demerit of which speech was 
clearly in the fact that the movement it was intended to help was likely to bring 
disaster upon the Tammany ally of the ecclesiastical machine ; the abuse of the 
confessional in forbidding men, under penalty of refusal of absolution, to attend 
the meetings of one political party; and last, and worst of all, the effort of an 
archbishop (Corrigan) in the late election to defeat at the polls by the abuse of 
his ecclesiastical position the call for a constitutional convention, which, as the 
result proved, was demanded by an overwhelming majority of all those who 
voted on the question—an effort in full keeping with the action of the same 
archbishop, when bishop of Newark, in sending to the Catholic pastors of New 
Jersey, a secret confidential letter, telling them to “instruct” their people how 
they “must” vote upon certain proposed constitutional amendments, giving 
minute details as to the striking out of certain clauses, and suggesting that for 
greater surety it might be better that the Catholic voters should strike out all 
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the clauses. The heineousness of this action will be better understood when it 
is mentioned that the object of the proposed amendments was to protect the 
public treasury and guard it from sectarian institutions. 

From this cursory review of the situation, then and now, it would seem 
that the fear of the things, the alleged evils and dangers of which were dreaded, 
predicted and denounced with such vehemence by the Know Nothings, would 
find to-day a hundred-fold greater justification. And yet we witness the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of the indifference of the old political parties to the danger 
and their actual co-operation in bringing about this state of things through legis- 
lative action. A similar indifference, where there is not positive acquiescence 
or co-operation, is to be noticed in the great majority of the journals of the coun- 
try. The reason of this is not hard to find. It is actually the fulfillment of the 
prevision of those who saw in the growth of a vast army of foreign-born voters 
likely to be swayed as one man by other than American objects and considera- 
tions, and in the growth of an ecclesiastical power, secret and despotic in its 
methods, and owing, it was alleged, blind obedience to a foreign potentate, a 
real danger to the unity and distinctive characteristics of our nationality, and to 
the liberties and institutions of our country. ‘The old political parties, and the 
newspaper press, which is mostly devoted to one or the other of them, are now 
so much impressed with the importance of the Catholic vote, that they will not 
run the risk of alienating it by shocking even the most unreasonable and un- 
American prejudices. But those most active as political leaders and partisans, 
and those whose opinions get the most airing in the press, are not the most nor 
the best of the people of either party. We hear whisperings and mutterings here 
and there that portend the speedy crystallization and emphatic enunciation of 
an American public opinion which, while free from the evils that characterized 
the elder Know Nothingism, will have something effectual to propose as a 
remedy for the grave evils we have pointed out. 

I believe that a party will be organized that shall adopt this crystalized 
opinion into its platform, what either of the old political parties have not done. 
The remedy must not consist in any measure that shall abridge the religious lib- 
erties or interfere with the rights of conscience of any man. It must substantially 
consist in securing to all men the largest liberty compatible with the liberties and 
rights of others, and therefore in granting absolute equal justice to all and never 
the slightest privilege or favor to any. On such lines as these, and only on such 
lines, can be perpetuated one magnificent American nationality, covering a whole 
continent, speaking one language, enjoying equal laws, its members living to- 
gether in perfect peace and fraternity, and accomplishing for humanity greater 
wonders of civilization than the world has yet ventured to hope for. These lines 
are not new lines, but old and safe ones, marked out by the seers and sages to 
whom we owe the great Declaration and the foundations of our government. 
They are: 


Respects for the rights of conscience ; 
Separation of Church and State in that sense which is really the best union 
of Church and State, namely, the perfect respect of each for the rights of the 
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other, and a perpetual abstinence from interference by either in the affairs of the 
other ; 

The making of our country for all time to come what it has been in the 
past, a beacon of liberty and a refuge to the oppressed of all the nations of the 
world ; 

The abolishing of all privileges granted by public authority to individuals or 
corporations, whether civil or religious, and the equal taxation of the property of 
all such corporations, without exemption or exception in favor of any church, 
charity or school. Thus, only common schools and common charities should be 
supported from the common treasury. Only the common language of the coun- 
try should be taught in the common schools. This will more than restore 
our American nationality, and the rapid decline of American patriotism will 
speedily cease, and the foreign born citizen, contrasting his present condition 
with that of his European home will, in his keener appreciation and thankful- 
ness, rival in American patriotism the elder American stock. 


The disgraceful course of Archbishop Corrigan while Bishop of New- 
ark, N. J., towhich Rev. Father McGlynn refers, occurred in 1875. The elec- 
tion of delegates to the Constitutional Convention of the State of New Jersey, 
took place in the month of September of that year. A few days before the elec- 
tion Bishop Corrigan sent to all the priests of the diocese of Newark, which then 
embraced the entire State of New Jersey, the following letter which was pub- 
lished in the Newark Daily Advertiser the day before election : 


“ NewaRK, N. J., September 3, 1875. 
“REVEREND AND Dear Sir.—Having taken legal advice, I am informed 
that by the new Constitutional Amendments clerical property is liable to taxa- 
tion. This would involve so heavy an additional burden to the diocese that I 
feel it my duty to recommend you to instruct your people to strike out the ob- 
jectionable clause, or better still, to make assurance doubly sure, let them strike 
out the whole ballot. 


“It is not enough to abstain from voting ; let them vote, and vote against 
the amendment. Very truly yours, 


“ MICHAEL, Bishop of Newark. 

“*P. S.—Remember that our people must¢ cancel by pen or pencil the whole 
ballot and then vote it thus canceled. 

“Remember also that the special election in regard to these Constitutional 
Amendments will take place Tuesday, Sept. 7.” 

The manner in which this letter became public shows that, 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley. 

A German priest whose knowledge of English was very limited received a 
copy of the letter, which was marked “ confidential,” which word in spelling 
out he interpreted “ confide in all.” This to his mind meant “tell everybody.” 
He did “tell,” and among others to an Advertiser reporter, who “ confidentially ” 
laid it before all his readers. 


Yours truly, JAMES A. O’CONNOF 
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Rev, John Lee’s Publications. 





We cannot too highly recommend 
the writings of Rev. John Lee, A. M. 
B. 1D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rock River Conference. We 
desire to call special attention to his 
“Reply to Bishop Ireland,” and ‘“ Re- 
ligious Persecution,” two pamphlets 
that we would like to see in the hands 
of all our readers. The style is bril- 
liant, the argument convincing, and the 
accuracy of every statement beyond 
question. Rome certainly has a bold 
and skillful antagonist in Mr. Lee. 

In the Rev. John Lee’s article on 
‘Church and State” in the September 
issue of THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
the following sentences should be with- 
out quotation marks : 

1. Rome wishes to subordinate the 
State to the Church. 

2. Rome desires to control the edu- 
cation of the people. 

3. Rome, ostensively the friend, is 
really the enemy of all government. 

4. Rome is resolved to formulate 
politics for her adherents. 

5. Rome wields a secret power that 
compels unquestioning submission. 

6. Rome is, and has been, the mother 
of revolutions. 

7- Rome moves with the dastardly 
cunning of a serpent. 

In the same article, page 273, there 
should be noquotation marks in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

If we allow the civil and political in- 
fluence of the Romish clergy, particu- 
larly in reference to education, to in- 
crease upon us, there will rest upon us 
the guilt of national suicide. 

The price of both of Mr. Lee’s 
pamphlets is 35 cents. Address Rev. 
John Lee,’Sheridan, IIl., or send orders 
to this office. 


The Gonzerted Gatholic 


Two Valuable Books Free. 


The price of Father Chiniquy’s bi- 
ography, “ Firry YEARS IN THE 
CuuRCH oF Rome,” has been reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.25. We will send a 
copy of this great work free to any 
one sending us a club of seven sub- 
scribers to THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 

*™ * 
7 

“THe SOWER AND THE VIRGIN,” by 
the Right Hon. Lord R. Montagu. The 
author of this portly volume has proved 
himself a redoutable champion of the 
Protestant faith as opposed to Romish 
error, and in this work he pleads with a 
force of conviction impossible to gain- 
say. Dealing with the Papal dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, he shows 
how contrary to Holy Scripture, as well 
as to the traditions of the church in 
every age, the doctrine is, quoting a 
long line of church fathers, reputed 
saints, popes, cardinals, etc., as wit- 
nesses against it. He then shows how 
the claim of infallibility falls to the 
ground, in face of the confusion and 
self-contradiction involved. A mass of 
valuable Biblical and historical refer- 
ences is accumulated, and the whole 
woven together in masterly style, form- 
ing a work as interesting and pleasing 
as it is instructive and serviceable to 
the cause of truth.—Zondon Christian, 
Oct. 28, 1887. 

We will send the above work to any 
one sending us a club of six subscri- 
bers. The price of the work is $1.75. 

For twelve subscribers we will send 
both of the above works free. 

Send money by check, post-office 
order or registered letter. Address all 
communications to James A. Connor, 
60 Bible House, New York. 














